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The First Paragraph of The Ambassadors: 
An Explication’ 
IAN WATT 


WHEN I WAS asked if I would do a piece of explication at 
this conference, I was deep in Henry James, and beginning 
The Ambassadors: so the passage chose itself; but just what 
was explication, and how did one do it to prose? I take it that 
whereas explanation, from explanare, suggests a mere making 
plain by spreading out, explication, from explicare, implies a 
progressive unfolding of a series of literary implications, and 
thus partakes of our modern preference for multiplicity in 
method and meaning: explanation assumes an ultimate sim- 
plicity, explication assumes complexity. 

Historically, the most developed tradition of explication is 
presumably that which developed out of medieval textual 
exegesis and became the chief method of literary instruction 
in French secondary and higher education in the late nine- 
teenth century. Explication de texte in France reflects the 
rationalism of nineteenth-century Positivist scholarship. At its 
worst the routine application of the method resembles a sort of 
bayonet drill in which the exposed body of literature is riddled 
with oa and dates before being despatched in a har- 
rowingly insensitive résumé. At its best, however, explication 
de texte can be solidly illuminating, and it then serves to remind 
us that a piece of literature is not necessarily violated if we give 
systematic attention to such matters as its author, its historical 
setting, and the formal properties of its language. 

Practical Criticism, on the other hand, as it was developed 
at Cambridge by I. A. Richards, continues the tradition of the 
British Empiricists. Inductive rather than deductive, it makes 
a point of excluding linguistic and historical considerations, so 
as to derive—in appearance at least—all the literary values of 
a work empirically from the words on the page. In the last 
thirty years the emphasis of Practical Criticism on the 
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autonomy of the text has revolutionised the approach to 
literary studies, and has proved itself a technique a supreme 
value for teaching and examining students; I myself certain] 

believe that its use should be expanded rather Man railed: 
Yet, at least in the form in which I picked it up as a student 
and have later attempted to pass it on as a teacher, both its 
pedagogical effects and its basic methodological assumptions 
seem to me to be open to serious question. For many reasons. 
Its air of objectivity confers a spurious authority on a process 
that is often only a rationalisation of an unexamined judg- 
ment, and that must always be to some extent subjective; its 
exclusion of historical factors seems to authorise a more general 
anti-historicism; and—though this objection is perhaps less 
generally accepted—it contains an inherent critical bias in the 
assumption that the part is a complete enough reflection of 
the literary whole to be profitably appreciated and discussed 
in isolation from its context. How far this is true, or how far 
it can be made to appear so by a well-primed practitioner, is 
a matter of opinion; but it is surely demonstrable that Practical 
Criticism tends to find the most merit in the kind of writing 
which has virtues that are in some way separable from their 
larger context; it favours kinds of writing that are richly con- 
crete in themselves, stylistically brilliant, or composed in re- 
latively small units. It is therefore better suited to verse than to 
prose; and better suited to certain kinds of either than to others 
where different and less concentrated merits are appropriate, 
as in the novel. 

As for its pedagogical effects—and here again I have 
mainly my own past experience in mind—Practical Criticism 
surely tends to sensitise us towards objects only within a 
certain range of magnitude: below that threshold it becomes 
subjective and impressionist, paying very little attention to the 
humble facts of the grammar and syntax of the words on the 
page; while, at the other extreme, it often ignores the larger 
meaning, and the literary and historical contexts of that 
meaning. 

As a practical matter these restrictions may all be necessary 
for the pupil and salutary for the teacher; and I mention them 
mainly to justify my present attempt to develop the empirical 
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and inductive methods of Practical Criticism in such a way as 
to deal with those elements in a literary text whose vibrations 
are so high or so low that we Ricardian dogs have not yet been 
trained to bark at them. 

It is mainly in these penumbral areas, of course, that the 
French explication de texte habitually operates; but its analysis 
of grammar and of the literary and historical background are 
usually a disconnected series of discrete demonstrations which 
stop short of the unifying critical synthesis that one hopes for. 
Until fairly recently the same could have been said, and per- 
haps with greater emphasis, about the German tradition of 
literary scholarship, with its almost entirely independent 
pursuit of philology and late a More recent trends in 
Stilforschung however—of which Wolfgang Clemen’s The 
Development of Shakespeare's Imagery (Bonn, 1936), was an 
early example—come closer to, and indeed partly reflect, the 
more empirical Anglo-American models of literary criticism; 
while, even more promising perhaps for the study of prose, 
though seemingly quite independent of the influence of Prac- 
tical Criticism, is the development, mainly from Romance 
philology, of what has come to be called ‘stylistics’. 

For my purposes, however, it remains not so much a 
method as a small group of isolated, though spectacular, in- 
dividual triumphs. I yield to no one in my admiration for Leo 
Spitzer’s Linguistics and Literary History (Baltimore, 1948), 
or for the continual excitement and illumination offered in 
Erich Auerbach’s Mimesis (1946: trans. Willard Trask, 
Princeton, N.J., 1953); their achievements, however, strike me 
mainly as tributes to the historical imagination and philo- 
sophical understanding of the German mind at its best; | find 
their brillant commentaries on words or phrases or passages 
essentially subjective; and if I am tempted to emulate the 
bravura with which they take off from the word on the page 
to leap into the farthest empyreans of Kulturgeschichte, 1 soon 
discover that the Cambridge east winds have condemned me to 
less giddy modes of critical transport. 

Yet what other models are there to help one to analyse a 
paragraph of Jamesian prose? Some of the historical studies 
of prose style could, conceivably, be applied; but I am fearful 
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of ending up with the proposition that James was a Ciceronian 
—with Senecan elements, of course, like everyone else. As for 
the new linguistics, the promises as regards literary analysis 
seem greater than the present rewards: the most practical con- 
sequence of my exposure to Charles Fries’s The Structure of 
English: An Introduction to the Construction of English 
Sentences (New York, 1952), for example, was to deprive me 
of the innocent pleasure that comes from imagining you know 
the names of things. Structural linguistics in general is mainly 
(and rightly) concerned with problems of definition and des- 
cription at a considerably more basic level of linguistic usage 
than the analysis of the literary effect of Henry James’s gram- 
matical particularities seems to require. 

Perhaps the most promising signs of the gaps being filled 
have come from what are—in that particular area—amateurs : 
from Francis Berry’s Poets’ Grammar (London, 1958), or 
Donald Davie’s Articulate Energy (London, 1955). But they 
don’t help much with prose, of course, and they aren’t basic- 
ally concerned with grammatical structure in the ordinary 
sense; although Davie’s notion that the principle of continuity 
in poetry is, afer all, primarily grammatical and rational, at 
least lessens the separation between the stylistic domains of 
poetry and prose, and suggests some ways of studying how 
syntax channels expressive force. 

Virtually helpless,” then, I must face the James passage 
alone as far as any fully developed and acceptable technique 
for explicating prose is concerned; but there seem to be 
reasons why practical criticism should be supplemented by 
some of the approaches of French and German scholarship, 
and by whatever else will lead one from the words on the page 
to matters as low as syntax and as high as ideas, or the total 
literary structure. 
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I 


Strether’s first question, when he reached the hotel, was 
about his friend; yet on his learning that Waymarsh was 
apparently not to arrive till evening he was not wholly dis- 
concerted. A telegram from him bespeaking a room ‘only 
if not noisy’, reply paid, was produced for the inquirer at 
the office, so that the understanding they should meet at 
Chester rather than at Liverpool remained to that extent 
sound. The same secret principle, however, that had 
prompted Strether not absolutely to desire Waymarsh’s 
bas at the dock, that had led him thus to postpone 
or a few hours his enjoyment of it, now operated to make 
him feel he could still wait without disappointment. They 
would dine together at the worst, and, with all respect to 
dear old Waymarsh—if not even, for that matter, to him- 
self—there was little fear that in the sequel they shouldn’t 
see enough of each other. The principle I have just men- 
tioned as operating had been, with the most newly dis- 
embarked of the two men, wholly instinctive—the fruit 
of a sharp sense that, delightful as it would be to find him- 
self looking, after so much separation, into his comrade’s 
face, his business would be a trifle bungled should he 
simply arrange for this countenance to present itself to the 
nearing steamer as the first ‘note’ of Europe. Mixed with 
everything was the apprehension, already, on Strether’s 
part, that it would, at best, throughout, prove the note of 
Europe in quite a sufficient degree.’ 


It seems a fairly ordinary sort of prose, but for its faint air 


of elaborate portent; and on second reading its general quality 
reminds one of what Strether is later to observe—approvingly 
—in Maria Gostrey: an effect of ‘expensive, subdued suit- 
ability’. There’s certainly nothing particularly striking in the 
diction or syntax; none of the immediate drama or rich des- 
cription that we often get at the beginning of novels; and 
certainly none of the sensuous concreteness that, until recently, 
was regarded as a chief criterion of good prose in our long 
post-imagistic phase: if anything, the passage is conspicuously 
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un-sensuous and un-concrete, a little dull perhaps, and certainly 
not easy reading. 

The difficulty isn’t one of particularly long or complicated 
sentences: actually they’re af fairly usual length: I make it 
an average of 41 words; a little, but not very much, longer 
than James’ average of 35 (in Book 2, ch. 2. of The Ambas- 
sadors, according to R. W. Short’s count, in his very useful 
article “The Sentence Structure of Henry James’ (American 
Literature, XVIII [March 1946], 71-88. The main cause of 
difficulty seems rather to come from what may be called the 
delayed | sare peta of referents: ‘Strether’ and ‘the hotel’ 
and ‘his friend’ are mentioned before we are told who or 
where they are. But this difficulty is so intimately connected 
with James’s general narrative technique that it may be better 
to begin with purely verbal idiosyncrasies, which are more 
easily isolated. The most distinctive ones in the passage seem 
to be these: a preference for non-transitive verbs; many 
abstract nouns; much use of ‘that’; a certain amount of elegant 
variation to avoid piling up personal pronouns and adjectives 
such as ‘he’, ‘his’ and ‘him’; and the presence of a great many 
negatives and near-negatives. 

By the preference for non-transitive verbs I mean three 
related habits: a great reliance on copulatives—‘Strether’s 
first question was about his friend’; ‘was apparently not to 
arrive’: a frequent use of the passive voice—‘was not wholly 


disconcerted’; ‘a telegram . . . was produced’; ‘his business 
would be a trifle bungled’: and the employment of many 
intransitive verbs—‘the understanding . . . remained 


sound’; ‘the . . . principle . . . operated to’. My count of all 
the verbs in the indicative would give a total of 14 passive, 
copulative or intransitive uses as opposed to only 6 transitive 
ones: and there are in addition frequent infinitive, participial, 
or gerundial uses of transitive verbs, in all of which the active 
nature of the subject-verb-and-object sequence is considerably 
abated—‘on his learning’; ‘bespeaking a room’; ‘not absolutely 
to desire’; ‘led him thus to postpone’. 

This relative infrequency of transitive verbal usages in the 
passage is associated with the even more p tendency 
towards using abstract nouns as subjects of main or subordinate 
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clauses: ‘question’; ‘understanding’; ‘the same secret prin- 
ciple’; ‘the principle’; ‘his business’. If one takes only the main 
clauses, there are four such abstract nouns as subjects, while 
only three main clauses have concrete and particular subjects 
(‘he’, or ‘they’).° 

I detail these features only to establish that in this passage, 
at least, there is a clear quantitative basis for the common 
enough view that James’s late prose style is characteristically 
abstract; more explicitly, that the main grammatical subjects 
are very often nouns for mental ideas, ‘question’, ‘principle’, 
etc.; and that the verbs—because they are mainly used either 
non-transitively, or in infinitive, participial and gerundial 
forms,—tend to express states of being rather than particular 
finite actions affecting objects. 

The main use of abstractions is to deal at the same time 
with many objects or events rather than single and particular 
ones: and we use verbs that denote states of being rather than 
actions for exactly the same reason—their much more general 
applicability. But in this passage, of course, James isn’t in the 
ordinary sense making abstract or general statements; it’s nar- 
rative, not expository prose; what need exploring, therefore, 
are the particular literary imperatives which impose on his style 
so many of the verbal and syntactical qualities of abstract and 
general discourse; of expository rather than narrative prose. 

Consider the first sentence. The obvious narrative way of 
making things partcular and concrete would presumably be 
‘When Strether reached the hotel, he first asked “Has Mr. 
Waymarsh arrived yet?” ° Why does James say it the way he 
does? One effect is surely that, instead of a sheer stated event, 
we get a very special view of it; the mere fact that actuality 
has been digested into reported speech—the question ‘was 
about his friend’—involves a narrator to do the job, to interpret 
the action, and also a presumed audience that he does it for: 
and by implication, the heat of the action itself must have 
cooled off somewhat for the translation and analysis of the 
events into this form of statement to have had time to occur. 
Lastly, making the subject of the sentence ‘question’ rather 
than ‘he’, has the effect of subordinating the particular actor, 
and therefore the particular act, to a much more general per- 
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yea mental rather than physical, and subjective rather 
an objective; ‘question’ is a word which involves analysis of 
a paa event into terms of meaning and intention: it in- 
volves, in fact, both Strether’s mind and the narrator’s. The 
narrator’s, because he interprets Strether’s act: if James had 
sought the most concrete method of taking us into Strether’s 
mind— “Has Mr. Waymarsh come yet?” I at once asked’—he 
would have obviated the need for the implied external cate- 
goriser of Strether’s action. But James disliked the ‘mere plati- 
tude of statement’ involved in first-person narrative; partly, 
presumably, because it would merge Strether’s consciousness 
into the narrative, and not isolate it for the reader’s Ta 
For such isolation, a more expository method is needed: no 
confusion of subject and object, as in first-person narration, but 
a narrator forcing the reader to pay attention to James’s primary 
objective—Strether’s mental and subjective state. 

The ‘multidimensional’ quality of the narrative, with its 
continual implication of a community of three minds—Stre- 
ther’s, James’s, and the reader’s—isn’t signalled very obviously 
until the fourth sentence—‘The principle I have just mentioned 
as operating . . .’; but it’s already been established tacitly in 
every detail of diction and structure, and it remains pervasive. 
One reason for the special demand James’s fictional prose 
makes on our attention is surely that there are always at least 
three levels of development—all of them subjective: the char- 
acters’ awareness of events: the narrator’s seeing of them; and 
our own trailing perception of the relation between these two. 

The primary location of the narrative in a mental rather 
than a val continuum gives the narrative a great freedom 
from the restrictions of particular time and place. Materially, 
we are, of course, in Chester, at the hotel—characteristically 
‘the hotel’ because a fully particularised specification—‘The 
Pied Bull Inn’ say—would be an irrelevant brute fact which 
would distract attention from the mental train of thought we 
are invited to partake in. But actually we don’t have any pres- 
sing sense of time and place: we feel ourselves to be spectators, 
rather Tee of Strether’s thought processes, which easily 
and imperceptibly range forwards and backwards both in time 
and space. Sentence three, for example, begins in the past, at 
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the Liverpool dock; sentence four looks forward to the reunion 
later that day, and to its many sequels: such transitions of time 
and place are much easier to effect when the main subjects of 
the sentences are abstract: a ‘principle’ exists independently of 
its context. 

The multiplicity of relations—between narrator and object, 
and between the ideas in Strether’s mind—held in even suspen- 
sion throughout the narrative, is presumably the main explana- 
tion for the number of ‘thats’ in the passage, as well as of the 
several examples of elegant variation. There are 9 ‘thats’—only 
two of them demonstrative and the rest relative pronouns (or 
conjunctions or particles if you prefer those terms); actu 
there were no less than three more of them in the first edition, 
which James removed from the somewhat more colloquial and 
informal New York edition; while there are several other 
‘thats’ implied—in ‘the principle [that] I have just mentioned’, 
for instance. 

The number of ‘thats’ follows from two habits already 
noted in the passage. “That’ characteristically introduces relative 
clauses dealing not with persons but with objects, including 
abstractions; and it is also used to introduce reported speech— 
‘on his learning that Waymarsh’—not ‘Mr. Waymarsh isn’t 
here’. Both functions are combined in the third sentence where 
we get a triple definition of a timeless idea based on the report 
of three chronologically separate events “the same secret prin- 
ciple that had prompted Strether not absolutely to desire Way- 
marsh’s presence at the dock, that had led him thus to post- 

ne for a few hours his enjoyment of it, now operated to make 
im feel that he could still wait without disappointment’. 

Reported rather than direct speech also increases the pres- 
sure towards elegant variation: the use, for example, in sen- 
tence 1 of ‘his friend’, where in direct speech it would be “Mr. 
Waymarsh’ (and the reply—‘He hasn’t come yet’). In the sec- 
ond sentence—‘a telegram . . . was produced for the inquirer’ 
—‘inquirer’ is needed because ‘him’ has already been used for 
Waymarsh just above; of course, ‘the inquirer’ is logical enough 
after the subject of the first sentence has been an abstract noun 
—‘question’; and the epithet also gives James an opportunity 
for underlining the ironic distance and detachment with which 
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we are invited to view his dedicated ‘inquirer’, Strether. Later, 
when Strether is ‘the most newly disembarked of the two men’, 
we see how both elegant variation and the grammatical sub- 
ordinaton of physical events are related to the general Jamesian 
tendency to present characters and actions on a plane of abstract 
categorisation; the mere statement, ‘Mr. Waymarsh had al- 
ready been in England for [so many] months’, would itself 
go far to destroy the primarily mental continuum in which the 
paragraph as a whole exists. 

The last general stylistic feature of the passage to be listed 
above was the use of negative forms. There are 6 ‘noes’ or ‘nots’ 
in the first 4 sentences; four implied negatives—‘postpone’; 
‘without disappointment’; ‘at the worst’; ‘there was little 
fear’: and two qualifications that modify positiveness of affir- 
mation—‘not wholly’, and ‘to that extent’. This abundance of 
negatives has no doubt several functions: it enacts Strether’s 
tendency to hesitation and qualification; it puts the reader into 
the right judicial frame of mind; and it has the further effect 
of subordinating concrete events to their mental reflection; 
‘Waymarsh was not to arrive’, for example, is not a concrete 
statement of a physical event: it is subjective—because it 
implies an expectation in Strether’s mind (which was not ful- 
filled); and it has an abstract quality—because while Way- 
marsh’s arriving would be particular and payal his not 
arriving is an idea, a non-action. More generally, James’s great 
use of negatives or near-negatives may also, perhaps, be re- 
garded as part of his subjective and abstractive tendency: there 
are no negatives in nature but only in the human consciousness. 


II 

The most obvious grammatical features of what Richard 
Chase has called Henry James’s ‘infinitely syntactical language’ 
(The American Novel and its Tradition, New York, 1957), can, 
then, be shown to reflect the essential imperatives of his nar- 
rative point of view; and they could therefore lead into a dis- 
cussion of the philosophical qualities of his mind, as they are 
discussed, for example, by Dorothea Krook in her notable 
article “The Method of the Later Works of Henry James’ (Lon- 
don Magazine, I [1954], 55-70); our passage surely exemplifies 
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James’s power ‘to generalise to the limit the particulars of ex- 

ience’, and with it the characteristic way in which both his 
perceptions of the world itself, and his perceptions of the 
logic of the world . . . happen simultaneously, are part of 
a single comprehensive experience’. Another aspect of the 
connection between James’s metaphysic and his method as a 
novelist has inspired a stimulating stylistic study—Carlo Izzo’s 
‘Henry James, Scrittore Sintattico’ (Studi Americani, II [1956], 
127-142). The connection between thought and style finds its 
historical perspective in John Henry Raleigh’s illuminating 
study ‘Henry James: The Poetics of Empiricism’ (PMLA, 
LXVI [1951], 107-123), which establishes connections between 
Lockean epistemology and James’s extreme, almost anarchic, 
individualism; while this epistemological preoccupation, which 
is central to Quentin Anderson’s view of how James worked 
out his father’s cosmology in fictional terms (The American 
Henry James, New Brunswick, 1957), also leads towards an- 
other large general question, the concern with ‘point of view’, 
which became a crucial problem in the history and criticism of 
fiction under the influence of the sceptical relativism of the late 
nineteenth-century. 

In James’s case, the problem is fairly complicated. He may 
be classed as an ‘Impressionist’, concerned, that is, to show not 
so much the events themselves, but the impressions which they 
make on the characters. But James’s continual need to gener- 
alise and place and order, combined with his absolute demand 
for a point of view that would be plastic enough to allow him 
freedom for the formal ‘architectonics’ of the novelists’ craft, 
eventually involved him in a very idiosyncratic kind of multiple 
Impressionism: idiosyncratic because the dual presence of 
Strether’s consciousness and of that of the narrator, who trans- 
lates what he sees there into more general terms, makes the 
narrative point of view both intensely individual and yet 
ultimately social. 

Another possible direction of investigation would be to 
show that the abstractness and indirection of James’s style are 
essentially the result of this characteristic multiplicity of his 
vision. There is, for example, the story reported by Edith 
Wharton that after his first stroke James told Lady Prothero 
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that ‘in the very act of falling . . . he heard in the room a voice 
which was distinctly, it seemed, not his own, saying: “So here 
it is at last, the distinguished thing’’.’ James, apparently, could 
not but see even his own most fateful personal experience, 
except as evoked by some other observer’s voice in terms of the 
long historical and literary tradition of death. Carlo Izzo regards 
this tendency as typical of the Alexandrian style, where there 
is a marked disparity between the rich inheritance of the means 
of literary expression, and the meaner creative world which it 
is used to express; but the defence of the Jamesian habit of 
mind must surely be that what the human vision shares with 
that of animals is presumably the perception of concrete images, 
not the power to conceive universals: such was Aristotle’s 
notion of man’s distinguishing capacity. The universals in the 
present context are presumably the awareness that behind hed 
petty individual circumstance there ramifies an endless networ 
of general moral, social and historical relations. Henry James’s 
style can therefore be seen as a supremely civilised effort to 
relate every event and every moment of life to the full com- 
plexity of its circumambient conditions. 

Obviously James’s multiple awareness can go too far; and 
in the later novels it often poses the special problem that we do 
not quite know whether the awareness implied in a given 
passage is the narrator’s or that of his character. Most simply, 
a pronoun referring to the subject of a preceding clause is al- 
ways liable to give trouble if one hasn’t been very much aware 
of what the grammatical subject of that preceding clause was; 
in the last sentence of the paragraph, for example, ‘the appre- 
hension, already, on Strether’s part, that . . . it would, at best, 

prove the “note” of Europe,’ ‘it’ refers to Waymarsh’s 
countenance: but this isn’t at first obvious; which is no doubt 
why, in his revision of the periodical version for the English 
edition James replaced ‘it’ by ‘he’—simpler, grammatically, 
but losing some of the ironic visual precision of the original. 
More seriously, because the narrator’s consciousness and Stre- 
ther’s are both present, we often don’t know whose mental 
operations and evaluative judgments are involved in particular 
cases. We pass, for instance, from the objective analysis of 
sentence 3 where the analytic terminology of ‘the same secret 
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principle’ must be the responsibility of the narrator, to what 
must be a verbatim quotation of Strether’s mind in sentence 4: 
‘with all respect to da old Waymarsh’ is obviously Strether’s 
licensed familiarity. 

But although the various difficulties of tense, voice, and 
reference require a vigilance of attention in the reader which 
some have found too much to give, they are not in themselves 
very considerable: and what perhaps is much more in need of 
attention is how the difficulties arising from the multiplicity 
of points of view don’t by any means prevent James from 
ordering all the elements of his narrative style into an amaz- 
ingly precise means of expression: and it is this positive, and 
in the present case, as it seems to me, triumphant, mastery of 
the difficulties which I want next to consider. 

Our passage is not, I think, James either at his most memor- 
able or at his most idiosyncratic: The Ambassadors is written 
with considerable sobriety and has, for example, little of the 
vivid and direct style of the early part of The Wings of the 
Dove, or of the happy symbolic complexities of The Golden 
Bowl. Still, the passage is fairly Gna of the later James; and 
I think it can be proved that all or at least nearly all the idiosyn- 
crasies of diction or syntax in the present passage are fully 
justified by the particular emphases they create. 

The most flagrant eccentricity of diction is presumably that 
where James writes ‘the most newly disembarked of the two 
men’ (lines 16-17). ‘Most’ may very well be a mere slip; and it 
must certainly seem indefensible to any one who takes it as an 
absolute rule that the comparative must always be used when 
only two items are involved.* But a defence is at least possible. 
‘Most newly disembarked’ means something rather different 
from ‘more newly disembarked’. James, it may be surmised, 
did not want to compare the recency of the two men’s arrival, 
but to inform us that Strether’s arrival was ‘very’ or as we might 
say, ‘most’ recent; the use of the superlative also had the ad- 
vantage of suggesting the long and fateful tradition of trans- 
atlantic disembarcations in general. 

The reasons for the other main syntactical idiosyncrasies in 
the passage are much clearer. In the first part of the opening 
sentence, for example, the separation of subject—‘question’— 
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from verb—‘was’—by the longish temporal clause ‘when he 
reached the hotel’, is no doubt a disclocation of normal sen- 
tence structure; but, of course, ‘Strether’ must be the first word 
of the novel: while, even more important, the delayed placing 
of the temporal clause, forces a pause after ‘question’ and thus 
gives it a very significant resonance. Similarly with the last 
sentence; it has several peculiarities, of which the placing of 
‘throughout’ seems the most obvious. The sentence has three 
parts: the first and last are comparatively straightforward, but 
the middle is a massed block of portentous qualifications: 
‘Mixed with everything was the apprehension—already, on 
Strether’s part, that he would, at best, throughout,—prove the 
note of Europe in quite a sufficient degree.’ The echoing doom 
started by the connotation of ‘apprehension’—reverberates 
through ‘already’, (‘much more to come later’) ‘on Strether’s 
part’ (‘even he knows’) and ‘at best’ (‘the worst has been envis- 
aged, too’); but it is the final collapse of the terse rhythm of 
the parenthesis that isolates the rather awkwardly placed 
‘throughout’, and thus enables James to sound the fine full 
fatal note; there is no limit to the poignant eloquence of 
‘throughout’. It was this effect, of course, which dictated the 
preceding inversion which places ‘apprehension’ not at the 
start of the sentence, but in the middle where, largely freed 
from its syntactical nexus, it may be directly exposed to its salvos 
of qualification. 

The mockingly fateful emphasis on ‘throughout’ tells us, 
if nothing had before, that James’s tone is in the last analysis 
ironic, comic, or better, as I shall try to suggest, humorous. 
The general reasons for this have already been suggested. To 
use Maynard Mack’s distinction (in his Preface to Joseph 
Andrews, Rinehart Editions, New York, 1948), ‘the comic 
artist subordinates the presentation of life as experience, where 
the relationship between ourselves and the characters experienc- 
ing it is a primary one, to the presentation of life as a spectacle, 
where the primary relation is between himself and us as on- 
lookers’. In the James passage, the primacy of the relation be- 
tween the narrator and the reader has already been noted, as has 
its connection with the abstraction of the diction, which brings 
home the distance between the narrator and Strether. Of 
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course, the application of abstract diction to particular persons 
always tends towards irony,’ because it imposes a dual way of 
looking at them: few of us can survive being presented as 
general representatives of humanity. 

The paragraph, of course, is based on one of the classic 
contradictions in psychological comedy—Strether’s reluctance 
to admit to himself that he has very mixed feelings about his 
friend: and James develops this with the narrative equivalent of 
commedia dell’arte technique: virtuoso feats of ironic balance, 
comic exaggeration, and mA hesitation conduct us on a 
complicated progress towards the foreordained illumination. 

In structure, to begin with, the six sentences form three 
groups of two: each pair of them gives one aspect of Strether’s 
delay; and they are arranged in an ascending order of compli- 
cation so that the fifth sentence—72 words—is almost twice as 
long as any other, and is succeeded by the final sentence, the 
punch line, which is noticeably the shortest—26 words. The 
development of the ideas is as controlled as the sentence struc- 
ture. Strether is obviously a man with an enormous sense of 
responsibility about personal relationships; so his first question 
is about his friend. That loyal empressement, however, is im- 
mediately checked by the balanced twin negatives that follow: 
‘on his learning that Waymarsh was not to arrive till evening, 
he was not wholly disconcerted’: one of the diagnostic elements 
of irony, surely, is hyperbole qualified with mock-scrupulous- 
ness, such as we get in ‘not wholly disconcerted’. Why there 
are limits to Lambert Strether’s consternation is to transpire in 
the next sentence; Waymarsh’s telegram bespeaking a room 
‘only if not sani is a laconic suggestion of that inarticulate 
worthy’s habitually gloomy expectations—from his past experi- 
ences of the indignities of European hotel noise we adumbrate 
the notion that the cost of their friendly rencontre may be his 
sleeping in the street. In the second part of the sentence we 
have another similar, though more muted, hint: ‘the under- 
standing that they should meet in Chester rather than at Liver- 
pool remained to that extent sound’; ‘to that extent’, no doubt, 
but to any other?—echo seems to answer ‘No’. 

In the second group of sentences we are getting into Stre- 
ther’s mind, and we have been prepared to relish the irony of 
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its ambivalences. The negatived hyperbole of ‘not absolutely to 
desire’, turns out to mean ‘postpone’; and, of course, a volan. 
tarily postponed ‘enjoyment’ itself denotes a very modified 
rapture, although Strether’s own consciousness of the problem 
is ea no further advanced than that ‘he could still wait 
without ee ae ge Comically loyal to what he would 
like to feel, therefore, we have him putting in the consoling 
reflection that ‘they would dine together at the worst’; and the 
ambiguity of ‘at the worst’ is followed by the equally dubious 
thought: ‘there was little fear that in the sequel they shouldn’t 
see enough of each other’. That they should. in fact, see too 
much of each other; but social decorum and Strether’s own 
loyalties demand that the outrage of the open statement be 
veiled in the obscurity of formal negation. 

By the time we arrive at the climactic pair of sentences, we 
have been told enough for more ambitious effects to be pos- 
sible. The twice-mentioned ‘secret principle’, it appears, is 
actually wholly ‘instinctive’ (line 17); but in other ways Stre- 
ther is almost ludicrously self-conscious. The qualified hyperbole 
of ‘his business would be a trifle bungled’, underlined as it is by 
the alliteration, prepares us for a half-realised image which 
amusingly defines Strether’s sense of his role: he sees himself, 
it appears, as the stage-manager of an enterprise in which his 
solemn obligations as an implicated friend are counterbalanecd 
by his ually ceremonious sense that due decorums must also 
be RS E to when he comes face to face with another friend 
of long ago—no less a person than Europe. It is, of course, silly 
of him, as James makes him arknowledze in the characteristic 
italicising of ‘the “note” of Europe’;* but still, he does have a 
comically ponderous sense of protocol which leads him to feel 
that ‘his business would be a trifle bungled’ should he simply 
arrange for this countenance to present itself to the nearing 
steamer as the first ‘note’ of Europe. The steamer, one imagines, 
would not have turned hard astern at the proximity of Way- 
marsh’s sacred rage; but Strether’s fitness for ambassadorial 
functions is defined by his thinking in terms of ‘arranging’ for 
a certain countenance at the docks to give just the right 
symbolic greeting. 

Strether’s notion of what Europe demands also shows us 
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the force of his aesthetic sense. But in the last sentence the 
metaphor, though it remains equally self-conscious, changes 
its mode of operation from the dramatic, aesthetic, and diplo- 
matic, to something more scientific: for, although ten years 
ago I should not have failed to point out, and my readers 
would not, I suppose, have failed to applaud, the ambiguity of 
‘prove’, it now scems to me that we must chose between its two 
possible meanings. James may be using ‘prove’ to mean that 
Waymarsh’s face will ‘turn out to be’ he ‘note of Europe’ for 
Strether. But ‘prove’ in this sense is intransitive, and ‘to be’ 
would have to be supplied; it therefore seems more likely that 
James is using ‘prove’ in the older sense of ‘to test’: Waymarsh 
is indeed suited to the role of being the sourly acid test of the 
siren songs of Europe ‘in quite a sufficient degree’, as Strether 
puts it with solemn but arch understanding. 

The basic development structure of the passage, then, is one 
of progressive and yet artfully delayed clarification; and this 
pattern is also typical of James’s general novelistic method. The 
reasons for this are suggested in the Preface to The Princess 
Casamassima, where James deals with the problem of main- 
taining a balance between the intelligence a character must 
have to be interesting, and the bewilderment which is never- 
theless an essential condition of the novel’s having surprise, 
development, and tension: ‘It seems probable that if we were 
never bewildered there would never be a story to tell about us.’ 

In the first paragraph of The Ambassadors James apprises 
us both of his hero’s supreme qualities and of his associated 
limitations. Strether’s delicate critical intelligence is often 
blinkered by a highly vulnerable mixture of moral e 
towards others combined with an obsessive sense of personal 
inadequacy; we see the tension in relation to Waymarsh, as 
later we are to see it in relation to all his other friends; and we 
understand, long before Strether, how r it bewilders him; 
most poignantly about the true nature of Chad, Madame de 
Vionnet—and himself. 

This counterpoint of intelligence and bewilderment is, of 
course, another reason for the split narrative point of view 
we’ve already noted: we and the narrator are inside Strether’s 
mind, and yet we are also outside it, knowing more about 
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Strether than he knows about himself. This is the classic pos- 
ture of irony. Yet I think that to insist too exclusively on the 
ironic function of James’s narrative point of view would be 
mistaken. 

Irony has lately been enshrined as the supreme deity in the 
critical pantheon: but, I wonder, is there really anything so 
wonderful about being distant and objective? Who wants to 
see life only or mainly in intellectual terms? In art as in life 
we no doubt can have need of intellectual distance as well as 
of emotional commitment; but the uninvolvement of the 
artist surely doesn’t go very far without the total involvement 
of the person; or, at least, without a deeper human involve- 
ment than irony customarily establishes. One could, I suppose, 
call the aesthetically perfect balance between distance and in- 
volvement, open or positive irony: but I’m not sure that 
humour isn’t a better word, especially when the final balance 
is tipped in favour of involvement, of ultimate commitment to 
the characters; and I hope that our next critical movement will 
be the New Gelastics. 

At all events, although the first paragraph alone doesn’t 
allow the point to be established fully here, it seems to me that 
James’s attitude to Strether is better described as humorous 
than ironical; we must learn like Maria Gostrey, to see him ‘at 
last all comically, all tragically’. James’s later novels in general 
are most intellectual; but they are also, surely, his most com- 
passionate: and in this particular paragraph Strether’s dilemma 
is developed in such a way that we feel for him even more than 
we smile at him. This balance of intention, I think, probably 
explains why James keeps his irony in such a low te we 
must be aware of Strether’s ‘secret’? ambivalence towards Way- 
marsh, but not to the point that his unawareness of it would 
verge on fatuity; and our controlling sympathy for the causes 
of Strether’s ambivalence turns what might have been irony 
into something closer to what Constance Rourke characterises 
as James’s typical ‘low-keyed humor of defeat’ (American 
Humor, a 

That James’s final attitude is humorous rather than ironic 
is further suggested by the likeness of the basic structural tech- 
nique of the paragraph to that of the funny story—the incre- 
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mental involvement in an endemic human perplexity which 
can only be resolved by laughter’s final acceptance of contra- 
diction and absurdity. We don’t, in the end, see Strether’s 
probing hesitations mainly as an ironic indication by James of 
mankind’s general muddlement; we find it, increasingly, a 
touching example of how, despite all their inevitable incon- 
gtuities and shortcomings, human ties remain only, but still, 
human. 

Here it is perhaps James’s very slowness and deliberation 
throughout the narrative which gives us our best supporting 
evidence: oo love hath no man than hearing his friend 
out patiently. 


Ill 


The function of an introductory paragraph in a novel is 
presumably to introduce: and this paragraph surely has the 
distinction of being a supremely complex and inclusive intro- 
duction to a novel. It introduces the hero, of course, and one 
of his companions; also the time; the place; something of 
what’s gone before. But James has ekili, avoided giving us 
the usual retrospective beginning, that pile of details which he 
scornfully termed a ‘mere seated mass of information’. All the 
details are scrupulously presented as reflections from the 
novel’s essential centre—the narrator’s patterning of the ideas 
going forwards and backwards in Strether’s mind. Of course, 
this initially makes the novel more difficult, because what we 
probably think of as primary—event and its setting—is sub- 
ordinated to what James thinks is—the mental drama of the 
hero’s consciousness, which, of course, is not told but shown: 
scenically dramatised. At the same time, by selecting thoughts 
and events which are representative of the book as a whole, 
and narrating them with an abstractness which suggests their 
larger import, James introduces the most general themes of the 
novel. 

James, we saw, carefully arranged to make ‘Strether’s first 
question’, the first three words; and, of course, throughout the 
novel, Strether is to go on asking questions—and getting in- 
creasingly dusty answers. This, it may be added, is stressed by 
the apparent aposiopesis: for a ‘first’ question when no second 
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is mentioned, is surely an intimation that more are—in a way 
unknown to us or to Strether—yet to come. The later disloca- 
tions of normal word-order already noted above emphasise 
other major themes; the ‘secret principle’ in Strether’s mind, 
and the antithesis Waymarsh-Europe, bor instance. 

The extent to which these processes were conscious on 
James’s part cannot, of course, be resolved; but it is significant 
that the meeting with Maria Gostrey was interposed before the 
mecting with Waymarsh, which James had originally planned 
as his beginning in the long (20,000) word scenario of the plot 
which he prepared for Harper’s. The unexpected meeting had 
many advantages; not least that James could repeat the first 
paragraph’s pattern of delayed clarification in the structure of 
the first chapter as a whole. On Strether’s mind we get a 
momentously clear judgment at the end of the second para- 
graph: ‘there was detachment in his zeal, and curiosity in his 
indifference’; but then the meeting with Maria Gostrey, and 
its gay opportunities for a much fuller presentation of Strether’s 
mind, intervene before Waymarsh himself finally appears at 
the end of the chapter; only then is the joke behind Strether’s 
uneasy hesitations in the first paragraph brought to its hilari- 
ously blunt climax: ‘It was already upon him even at that dis- 
tance—Mr. Waymarsh was for his part joyless’. 

One way of evaluating James’s achievement in this para- 
graph, I suppose, would be to compare’ the opening of James’s 
other novels, and with those of previous writers: but it would 
take too long to do more than sketch the possibilities of this 
approach. James’s early openings certainly have some of the 
banality of the ‘mere seated mass of information’: in Roderick 
Hudson (1876), for example: ‘Rowland Mallet had made his 
arrangements to sail for Europe on the 5th of September, and 
having in the interval a fortnight to spare, he determined to 
spend it with his cousin Cecilia, the widow of a nephew of his 
father. . . .’ Later, James showed a much more comprehensive 
notion of what the introductory paragraph should attempt: 
even in the relatively simple a concrete opening of The 
Wings of the Dove (1902): ‘She waited, Kate Croy, for her 
father to come in, but he kept her unconscionably, and there 


were moments at which she showed herself, in the glass over 
T 
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the mantle, a face positively pale with irritation that had 
brought her to the point of going away without sight of 
him. . . .’ ‘She waited, Kate Croy’—an odd parenthetic 
apposition artfully contrived to prefigure her role throughout 
the novel—to wait. 

One could, I suppose, find this sort of symbolic prefiguring 
in the work of earlier novelists; but never, I imagine, in as- 
sociation with all the other levels of introductory function that 
James manages to combine in a single paragraph. Jane Austen 
has her famous thematic irony in the opening of Pride and 
Prejudice (1813): ‘It is a truth universally acknowledged, that 
a single man in possession of a good fortune must be in want 
of a wife’; but pride and prejudice must come later. Dickens 
can hurl us overpoweringly into Bleak House (1852-3), into its 
time and place and general theme; but characters and opening 
action have to wait: 


London. Michaelmas Term lately over, and the Lord 
Chancellor sitting in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. Implacable Novem- 
ber weather. As much mud in the streets, as if the waters 
had but newly retired from the face of the earth, and it 
would not be wonderful to meet a Megalosaurus, forty feet 
long or so, waddling like an elephantine lizard up Holborn- 
Hill. Smoke lowering down from chimney-pots. . . . 


In Dickens, characteristically, we get a loud note that sets 
the tone, rather than a polyphonic series of chords that contain 
all the later melodic sa eae as in James. And either 
the Dickens method, or the ‘mere seated mass of information’, 
seem to be commonest kinds of opening in nineteenth-century 
novels. For openings that suggest something of James’s 
ambitious attempt to achieve a prologue that is a synchronic 
introduction of all the main aspects of the narrative, I think 
that Conrad is his closest rival. But Conrad, whether in exposi- 
tory or dramatic vein, tends to an arresting initial vigour that 
has dangers which James’s more muted tones avoid. In An 
Outcast of the Islands (1896), for example : 

When he stepped off the straight and narrow path of his 
peculiar eas it was with an inward assertion of unflinch- 
ing resolve to fall back again into the monotonous but safe 
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stride of virtue as soon as his little excursion into the wayside 
quagmires had produced the desired effect. It was going to 
be a short apie a sentence in brackets, so to speak, in the 
flowing tale of his life... . 


Conrad’s sardonic force has enormous immediate impact; but 
it surely gives too much away: the character, Willems, has 
been dissected so vigorously that it takes great effort for Conrad 
—and the reader—to revivify him later. The danger lurks 
even in the masterly combination of physical notation and 
symbolic evaluation at the beginning of Lord Jim (1900): ‘He 
was an inch, perhaps two, under six feet . . .’: the heroic pro- 
portion is for ever missed, by an inch, perhaps two; which is 
perhaps too much, to begin with. 

It is not for me to assess how far I have succeeded in carrying 
out the general intentions with which I began, or how far 
similar methods of analysis would be applicable to other kinds 
of prose. As regards the explication of the passage itself, the 
main argument must by now be sufficiently clear, although a 
full demonstration would require a much wider sampling both 
of other novels and of other passages in The Ambassadors." 
The most obvious and demonstrable features of James’s prose 
style, its vocabulary and syntax, are direct reflections of his 
attitude to life and his conception of the novel; and these 
features, like the relation of the paragraph to the rest of the 
novel, and to other novels, make clear that the notorious 
idiosyncrasies of Jamesian prose are directly related to the 
imperatives which led him to develop a narrative texture as 
richly complicated and as highly organised as that of poetry. 

No wonder James scorned translation and rejoiced, as he 
so engagingly confessed to his French translator, Auguste 
Monod, that his later works were ‘locked fast in the golden 
cage of the intraduisible’. Translation could hardly do justice 
to a paragraph in which so many levels of meaning and impli- 
cation are kept in continuous operation; in which the usual in- 
troductory exposition of time, place, character, and previous 
action, are rendered through an immediate immersion in the 
processes of the hero’s mind as he’s involved in perplexities 
which are characteristic of the novel as a whole and which 
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are articulated in a mode of comic development which is 
essentially that, not only of the following chapter, but of the 
total structure. To have done all that is to have gone far to- 
wards demonstrating the contention which James announced 
at the end of the Preface to The Ambassadors, that ‘the Novel 
remains still, under the right persuasion, the most independent, 
most elastic, most prodigious of literary forms’; and the variety 
and complexity of the functions carried out in the book’s quite 
short first paragraph also suggest that, contrary to some no- 
tions, the demonstration is, as James claimed, made with ‘a 
splendid particular economy’. 


University of California, 
Berkeley 


‘A paper given at the Ninth Annual Conference of Non- 
Professorial University Teachers of English, at Oxford on 
April 5th, 1959. I am very grateful for the many criticisms and 
suggestions made in the course of the subsequent discussion; 
in preparing the paper for publication I have taken as much 
account of them as was possible, short of drastic expansion or 
alteration. I also acknowledge my debt to Dorothea Krook, 
Frederick C. Crews, and Henry Nash Smith. 


*This was before the appearance of the English Institute’s 
symposium Style in Prose Fiction (New York, 1959), which 
offers, besides two general surveys and a valuable bibliography 
of the field, stylistic studies of six novelists, including one by 
Charles R. Crow, of “The Style of Henry James: The Wings 
of the Dove.’ 


*Henry James, The Ambassadors (Revised Collected 
Edition, Macmillan: London, 1923). Since there are a few 
variants that have a bearing on the argument, it seems desir- 
able to give a collation of the main editions; P is the periodical 
publication (The North American Review, clxxvi, 1903); 1A 
the first American editon (Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1903); 1E the first English edition (Methuen and Co., London, 
1903); N.Y., the ‘New York Edition, New York and London, 
1907-9 (the London Macmillan edition used the sheets of the 
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American edition); CR the ‘Collected Revised Edition,’ Lon- 
don and New York, 1921-31 (which uses the text of the New 
York Edition). It should perhaps be explained that the most 
widely used editions in England and America make misleading 
claims about their text: the ‘Everyman’ edition claims to 
use the text ‘of the revised Collected Edition’, but actually fol- 
lows the 1st English edition in the last variant; while the 
‘Anchor’ edition, claiming to be ‘a faithful copy of the text of 
the Methuen first edition’, actually follows the first American 
edition, including the famous misplaced chapters. 
ll.4-5 reply paid NY, CR; with the answer paid P, 1A, 1E. 
1.5. inquirer P, 1A, 1E, CR; enquirer NY. 
1.6. Understanding they NY, CR; understanding that 
they P, 1A, rE. 
lır. feel he NY, CR; feel that he P, 1A, 1E. 
15. Shouldn’t CR; shouldn’t NY; should not P, 1A, 1E. 
1.16. Newly disembarked, all eds. except P: Newly- 
disembarked. 
1.20. arrange that this countenance to present NY, CR; 
arrange that this countenance should present P, 1A, 
IE. 
l.22. ‘note’ of Europe CR; ‘note’, for him, of Europe, 
P, 1A, 1E; ‘note’, of Europe, NY. 
1.23. that it would P, 1A, NY, CR; that he would, 1E. 


‘I am also indebted to the same author’s “Henry James’s 
World of Images’, PMLA LXVIII (Dec., 1953), 943-960. 


*Sentences one and four are compound or se but in 
my count I haven’t included the second clause in the latter— 
‘there was little fear’: though if we can talk of the clause hav- 


ing a subject it’s an abstract one—‘fear’. 

‘Though consider Rasselas, ch. xxviii: “Both conditions 
may be bad, but they cannot both be worst’. 

"As I have argued in “The Ironic Tradition in Augustan 
Prose from Swift to Johnson’, Restoration and Augustan Prose, 
(Los Angeles, 1957). 

*See George Knox, ‘James’s Rhetoric Quotes,’ College 
English, XVII (1956), 293-297. 
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*A similar analysis of eight other paragraphs selected at 
fifty page intervals revealed that, as would be expected, there 
is much variation: the tendency to use non-transitive verbs, 
and abstract nouns as subjects, for instance, seems to be strong 
throughout the novel, though ay sel so in analytic rather 
than narrative passages; but the frequent use of ‘that’ and of 
negative forms of statement does tot recur significantly. 
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